with the years she had become an inveterate night-worker)
I could look from my bed right across the study into the
cell and see her where she sat and reassure myself that she
was all right and not in need of anything: of warmth or of
food. .. . This was an immense advantage when her noc-
turnal habits became such that she would still be working
at seven or eight o'clock in the morning.
Once or twice she walked into my bedroom at that hour
and saying 'It's too late to go to bed now', announced her
intention of going to Mass. But I soon put an end to that
bright idea by replying that unless she went straight to bed
I should leave mine and go for a walk in Florence in my
pyjamas. . . . The trouble throughout her later years was
that she really never got enough sleep. Not only had she
always suffered from insomnia but after a night of intensive
work - a stretch of perhaps sixteen hours on end during
which she had reluctantly swallowed such food as I gave
her, without leaving her desk - even when she finally al-
most fell into bed, within a couple of hours she would be
wide awake, asking for her breakfast or going over lier
work. Often for four or five days and nights she would
subject her system to this outrageous treatment and I some-
times pointed out that even her eyes could not be expected
to endure being on duty for twenty or more hours out of
the twenty-four, and that it was hardly surprising that
they gave her trouble.
But since it was the only way in which she could work
there was nothing for it but to make the best of a bad job,
and this I generally succeeded in doing, though I should be
sorry if I led anyone to think that I was invariably a model
of patience and understanding! I shall not forget occasions
when I told her that it was hell to live with her when a book
was in progress, and I also remember saying that I did not
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